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(comTinUED.) — 
Although the French were in the habit of 
writing their language’carlier than the Ital- 
dans, they were much longer in bringing it 
to perfection, In Italy, the use.of the Lat- 
Min was preserved in the coprte of ‘law, and 
very generally’ in. polite conversation, but 
universally in a euch sermons, 
a POEL, *. -pdiscourses and familiar letters, down to a 
TO THE PUBLIC. *. * very ute period: ‘The Italian was not used 
C is at all (imes unpledsant for an individual (wheth-| in poetry till the twelfth centpry. Indeed 
er it arises from the, eccentricity. of his'‘own char-} i+ must have been Jate in that century ; for 
Dante,’who flourished towards ‘the ‘end of 
-the thirteenth, declares that the language 
was not 150 years old. , Their first attempts 
in verse were short pieccs of Lyrical Poet- 
ry, whose origin may be satisfactorily trac- 
ed to the poetry of Provence ; the kings of 
Sicily succeeded the Spaniards in the sov- 
ereigntyof Provence ; and from the inter- 
course thus formed with the Troubadours, 
arose the poctry which the Italian language 
imbibed during its progress at the courts of 
the Sicilian mona?chs, and which was after- 
watds transmittec into Tuscany, and cther 
rts of Italy. Before the usurpation of 
uscany by the family of Medici, the form 
of Government at Florence had been Dem- 
ocratic. The numerous opportunities thus 
afforded to the citizens of speaking in pub- 
lic, and the consequent encouragement giv- 
en to popular oratory, and to a free commu- 
nication -of opinion, may account to the 
care bestowed upon the: language of that 
particular province, and the polish it so ear- 
ly received. Aaah 
Little is known of the secular music of 
Italy, at this early period. A few specimens 
of the Canzoni, or songs of the Tuscan Gi- 
ocolari, have been preserved in the Floren- 
tine collections of MSS., and certainly of 
Madriali,*—cija Madra,—hbymns to the Vir- 
gin: We are told also that the populace 
went about the strects singing the verses of 
Dante, so delighted were they with genuine 
poetry, the first they h.c ever heard. But 
the character of their music was not yct 
established ; and although in the time of 
Petrarch, poetry had acqutred nearly its 
highest perfection, the progcess of music 
po -means-been ‘corresponding. In- 
deetl, in its advance towards perfection, mu- 
sic appears to differ from all the fine arts. 
In painting, in poetry, in sculpture, there 
has been but one step from childhood to ma- 
turity—from invention to perfection;—from. 
the roughness of the unhewn black to the 
‘| high finish and masterly polish of the statu-. 
Take away Milton, and we find all the great- 
est geniuses, born in the infancy, and still 
alive in the maturity of their respective arts: 
—Since the days of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Dante—of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leon- 
ardo da Vinoi, and their gigantie contempo- 
raries, there have been no such cunstelia- 
tione of unrivalled genius. Men of bigh 
fame have indeed:appeared in after-times ; 
but it has ere only et intervals—and they 
have comé spafingly. Mil:on, Tasso, Guido, 
Rembrant, are great names; but yct, even 
with all the advantages ‘nf their predeces- 
sors’ experience, they © short of those 
‘ great forefathers of mighty proof? In mu- 
sic,.on the other hand, particularly . instru- 
mental, there is just. so much science mixed 
with the art, as to place it beyond the pow- 
er of indivicual genius to bring to it perfec- 
tion. “Its march must in’a certain degree 
be progressive,—it must pass through youth 
and manhood—and in its scientific character 
there are noslimits to its perfection. Once 
catried beyond its rudest state, it may re- 
—3 ceive a sudden advancement from the gen- 
ma xx 2 2 ui 
tom he Deling Hvar, wane, Tha toon of | URE Covell: ut A etpwton. of 
these Premises make it very eligible and worthy the | ‘urther progress from ti 
attention of any one desirous of purchasing Real Ee- | Haydo, anc may be carried yet nearer to 
tate perfection by ihe originality of a Beethoven. 
Hence it is, though Italy and other coun- 
tries abound in composers and theorists, we 
find noone, till as late as the I7th century, 
whose genius was sufficient to stamp music 
with a ncw character. Zarlino, in the six- 
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* was a composer and a theorist of 
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who have not paid at leastsix monthsin advance 
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" ‘circumstances in ‘which be. iney | 
be placed) to be redaced tothe neeessity. of address - 
ing the public in his.own defence, bat as it is a duty 
which may sometimes necessary, he not 
to shrink from it when it is so, but meet it with frm- 


ness. 

The above observations were ruggested by the situ- 
ation in which the Subscriber finds himeelf placed, 
and were necessary to introduce a statement of 
facts which he respectfull submits to the public. - 

In November, 1813, 1I published in the Boston Pat-. 
riot an appeal to the public, in which I complained 4 
that unfair means had been taken by my enemies to 
gmre me in the opinion of my fellow citizens, at the 
eame time expressing my Willingness to meet my ac- 
cneers on fair ground, that an ity might be: 
afforded me to repel their attacks, and defend myself 
against wanton and anmerited censure. As my ene- 
mies did not see proper to take any othcr.notice of} 
this appeal than by indirect attacks, thereby placing 
me in euch a situation that I had no power to help my- 
self, 1 thought it beet to say nothing more on the su 
ject ; hoping that ‘time, and a sincere wish on my 
part to avoid any thing that had a tendency to excite 
unpleasant sensations in the commnnity, would calm 
the pertobation which appeared to be excited in the 

ublic mind, and restore peace where it was to much 

wanted and desired ; but my hopes have not been re- 
alized, and I am again unwillingly obliged to address 
myself to the public, and beg that 1 may be indulged 
with a knowledge of the nature and extent of my of- 
fences; if any person has just demands of a pecuniary 
nature against me I am willing (if.in my power) to 
settle them, although I am ignorant of any such de- 
mands, (eome small debts excepted which will be paid. 
on demand.) If any person’s good name as been in any 
ways injured or traduced by me, it is my earnest wish 
to make them every satisfaction in my power; my 
conduct bas not been veiled from the public eye, but 
epen and candid, and | have. never wished to keep 
“any part of it from the knowledge of my friends if ask- 
ed in afriendly manner to disclose it. What litt'e 

property l poseess is known, or might easily be so b 

enquiring ; it is well known by some of my frien 

that the greater part of this property was the fortunate 
product of my lottery speculations, but a small part of 
it has — from the occupation in whic 

at present engaged. 

in the Autumn of 1814, 1 published in the Palladium 

an advertisement calling on any person who might 
have demands on me, to present them and they should 
be paid if justly due ; ae none have been presented, | 
had a right to presume that none were due. I oan 
only repeat the offer then made, and add my best wish- 
es for the peace and prosperity of the peaceably dis- 
posed citizens of the town of Boston. 

- Sept. 7. 1820. JONATHAN MOSELEY. 

O¢p If the meaning of a eentence in a Dialogue’ 

which was found a few years since should be asked, 

(the sentence I allude to as near as my memory serves 

me was this—“ He will not deny that his moral char- 

acter has justly suffered”)—I answer, the meaning was 
fally explained in a letter which i wrote and left at the 

P. O. several years since signed with my name ; suffice 

it for the present to say that nothing of a pecuniary 

nature wae meant, nor any thing which the world would 
cal criminal. : y J — 

VALUABLE REAL ‘ESTATE. | 

WILL BE SOLD 4f AUCTION, 

On Tuesday, 3d October next, at — o’ 
clock, if not previously disposed of at 
private sale, Premises, 

LL that valuable and eligibl te,situated at the 
corner of Sudbury and Court streets, consisting of 

a Dwelling House two Shops, No. 66, and 67, in 

Court-street, one occupied by Mr. Wm. Buaser, 

. for English Goods,,.and the other by Ma. Hawgss, 
“Tin Plate Worker, which ‘has a good Yard, Wood 

Sheds and —- excellent Water... 

' Atso, A Brick Building, No. 64, im said street, be- 

ing a Shop and Dwelling House occupied by Mr. 

Lawrence Nicuors, Confectioner, together with 


Shop No. 65, occupied by Mu. Yvowntt, Hair Dres- 
' $e —88 have an entire Yard with a Pump, 


and other conveniences, be sold separate 
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A plan ofthe Premises may be seen 
No. 16, Cornhill, where any farther 
thereto may be had. 


by applying at 
mation relative 

Sept. 1. 

TO THE INHABITANTS OF BOSTON. 


R. UC. W. TUR Teaoher of Elocu from 
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at ‘authority ; but he went very little out 
‘the beaten path. Palestrina, who lived 
‘somewhat later, did more for the art, and 





vincial Accent effectually 5. _ nis was esteemed an excellent musician, as the 
Plan and terme of lostrection may be seen at Cum- | register of his burial sufficiently attests—‘in 
mings & rages No. I, “4St. Peter’s Church, near ‘the altar of St. 


‘Simon and St. Jude, was interred in con- 
of his: extraordinary abilities, 

Pierluigi da Palestrina, the great. m 
composer, and Maestro di Capella, in’ this 
church. - His: feneral was attended by all 

‘thé iandsicians of Rome, and “Libera me 




































fess in a very ludicrous manner. But we 


joyed,—was born at Fusignano, in 1653. 


any display of very early talents; he was 
scarcely known before the publication of his 
first Zwelve Sonatas, at Rome, in 1683: 
Nor was it till some years afterwards, that 
he acquired the name of a great performer. 


nature, and was with. difficulty prevailed 
upon to také the principal violin, and the 
arduous task of leading the band, at Rome. 
The work, by which he obtained the great- 
est reputation, was his solos for the violin, 
published in 1700. Before Correlli appear- 
ed, instrumental music could boast of little 
beauty, cither of melody or expfession. 
Until the establishment of the Opera, in- 
deed, it received little assistance from any. 
source except the music of the Churcl:— 
the sober and thonotonous character of 
which, was not likcly to infuse much variety 
into that of the secular music. 
which it underwent through the genius and 
originality of Corelli, was therefore great. 
He. introduced the Concerto, and was the 
first who organized a regular band of per- 
formers, to which he paid such minute at- 
tention, that Alessandro Scarlatti, whose ad- 


musical 





Qui, Quz, Quod,’ &e. in which the stam- 
mering and hesitation of the boys, and the 
corrections inflicted by the master, are imi- 
s over all other composers. of this peri- 
od, and come at once to the first very re- 
markable era in instrumental music—the 
time of Arcangelo Corelli. 

This great man, whose works and whose 
practical skill, gave a reputation to Instru- 
mental music, which it had never before en- 


He was not formed to astonish the world by 


He was of a singularly modest and retiring 


The change 


mitable cantatas have furuished ideas to a 
vast many of his successors, then a young 
man, declared, that if any thing could add 
to the merit of Correlli’s compositions, it 
was .... excellent management and wonder- 
ful accuracy of his band. The striking fea- 
ture of Corelli's music, is its simplicity and 
tenderness. ‘There is no bombast or pedan- 
try—nothing that is far-fetched or incom- 
prehensible ; and, above all, it possesses the. 
greatest of all possible merits—that of being 
wholly original. At the same time, there is 
a certain sameness, a manneriem, which rath- 
er betrays a want of resource. He appears 
to have carefully avoided copying from any 
of his predecessors,—and thus loses in va- 
rictyy what he gains in originality. His ex- 
ample brought instrumental performers, 
particularly on the violin, into great vogue 
every were; andthe advancement of this 
practical branch of the art, had, we appre- 
hend, a considerable influence upon the mu- 
sic of the Theatre, which soon after became 
of so much importance. _ 

Of those who followed the steps of Cor- 
elli, we can only afford a slizht notice of 
Tartini, whose work upon Temperament 
written about the middie of the last century, 
although founded upon wrong matiiematical 
Principles, is neverthcless very ingenious 
and original. He is a volumnious compos- 
er—his concertos alone exceeding 200 in 
number, He was esteemed the greatest 
master of his instrument of his day—ex- 
cept perhaps his contemporary, Veracini— 
& man as: remarkable for his conceit and 
self-sufficiency, as Tartini was for modesty 
and timidity .* 

The first attempt that was made to repre- 
sent a drama consisting wholly of music, 
was at Florence, about the end of the six- 
teenth century. The Drama was Dafoe, 
written by Rinuccini, set to music by Cacci- 
ni and Peri, and performed at the house of 
Signor Corsi,a great patron of the arts, in 
the year 1597 3 and from this time we may 
date the invention of Recitative. The first 
opera that was publicly exhibited, was the 
Euridice, also at Florence, in 1690,—writ- 
ten and set by the thrce above mentioned 
persons. In this century, the opera ap- 
pears to have made no great progress—at 
least none written about that time have re- 
tained any great celebrity. The most mag- 
nificent representation, during the seven- 
teenth century, was that of the opcra of 
Berinice, set by Freschi, aad performed at 
Padua in the year 1680 with ¢ splendour of 
decoration, which excels even the gaudy 
pageant ofour modern theatres. One cho 
rus alone, consisted of one hundred virgins, 
one hundred soldiers, one hundred curias- 
siers, forty cornets on horseback, six trump- 





° — Se at rer *— Le Festa delia 
Croce, ent name for a concerto, according 
to custom. When the day arrived, he weut to the 
place of performance, which was one of the great 
churches, with the intention of taking the place of first 
violin. He found it,.bowever, preoccupied by Lau- 
renti, the usual leader of the band. i 
tion at be the lead, he 
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eters ditto, six drummers, six ensigns, six 
sackbuts, six flutes, six octave flutes, six 
harpers, six cymbalists, twelve huntsmen, 
twelve grooms, eighteen coachmen, six pag- 
es, two lions, and two elephants! We have 


compare with this. There were then no 
|fewer than seven theatres for the per- 
formance of operas, i 
The most celebrated com 
this period, were Luighi, Cesti, and Stradel« 
la—although the’ 
ter, consist of 
er than of operas or oratorios, A story is 
told of Stradella’s music, which our readers 
may belicve or not as they please ;—-we re- 
late it as we have received it. Stradell@ 
having seduced the wife of a noble Vene- 
tian, fled . from Venice with the lady, to 
escape the vengéance of the enraged hus- 
band, who, having heard that they had 
taken up their abode at Rome. despatched 
two ruffians thither to ussassinate Stradel- 
la. The bravos hearing, soon after their 
arrival, that he was to conduct one of his 
own ofatorios at one of the churches, 
chose to lie in wait for him in the portie 
co, and there to despatch him, after the cons 
clusion of the piece. They got to the church 
while the oratorio was performing; and 
such an effect had the beauty of the melody 
upon their savage minds, that they relented, 
and vowed they could not find in their hearts 
to put an end to such a inelodious spirit :— 
they even waited till Stradella came out of 
the church ; told him how much obliged to 
him they were for their eveuing’s amuse- 
ment ; and, disclosing the purpose for which 
they had come, recommended him to make 
his escape speedily fromRome.The persevere 
ing vengeance of the Venetian followed them, 
however, from place to place ;—and about 
two years afterwards, Stradella and the lady 
were found dead in bed, one morning, hav- 
ing been both stabbed to the heart. 


ty which custom exercises over the human | 
mind are great and extensive; the tax 

which it levies upon the labor and property 

of man, if prudently used, would supply his 

wants and furnish the conveniences of life. 

How great a portion of our time, our labor 
and our money do we expend, not for use- 
ful purposes, but merely to conform to cus- 

tom ? The real wants of man are few, and 
easily gratified ; but those which custom, 
fashion, and habit have created are many, 
and hard to be supplied. Custom and fash- 
ion cost us more than all. the taxes we pay 
to support the government of our country. 
We complain of those which government 
demand, but submit without a murmur to 
those more grievous which our own folly 
imposes. And hence, as lord Bacon justly 
observes, “ Since custom is the principal 
magistrate of man’s life, let men by all 
means cndeavor to obtain good custome.” 


arbitrarily imposed, none whose mandates 
are more generally obeyed, and none by 
— some families suffer more severely, 
thao 
When a person dies, custom demands that 

all the selatives, particularly those who are 
nearly allied to the deceased, should be clad 

in black, and wear that dress for a consider- 
able time. The length of time is different 

in different sections of the country; but 

the practice pervades every part of the nae 
ion, The expense is, indeed, borne by the 
wealthy without subjecting them to incon- 
venience ; but it presses hard, not only  , 
upon the poor, but upon many families who . 
have sucha portion of property, as with 
economy and industry would render them 
comfortable. To such families their mourns 


it must be better than 


jed, who are deprived of their just'dues. * = 


' Vol. Iii. 


























mommery now-a-days, which can- at all 


in. Venice alone. 


rs in Italy, of 


ncipal works of the lat- 
madrigals, &c. rath- 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
— — 
FROM THE CONCORD PATRIOT. 
EXTRAVAGANCE IN MOURNING DRESS, 


“ When grief is feign’d, how ill such forms appear, 
And ob ! how aseless, when the grief ’s sincere.” 


The influence, the power and the authori- 
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There is no law which custom has more 





that respecting mourning apparel. 


ing apparel is considerable ; for they think 
that of the class 
below them. I have known many who 
Were poor, made much poorer by this prace 
tice, and their sufferings greatly increased. 
I have witnessed several instances of large 
families who lived well so long as their 
parent existed, but when he died the chil- 
dren were not only deprived. of his support, 
but the pittance of property he left them y 
was materially impaired by the unnecessary ee 
purchase of such mourning. In populous ~*~ 
towns this practice is carried to an extrava- a 
gant height—they wear for the first period * 
a full mourning dres¢, and for the second a ; 
half mourning. arom. The evils resulting 
from it are serious, not only to the family, 
but sometimes to the creditors of the deccas-' 
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Reason and reflection condemn the custom , 
as unnecessary and useless. It is not pre- 

tended that it can better the condition of the 
dead, and certainly does not improve that of 
the living. No other cause can beassigned: 


reeling pe: than'thet the. tyraat qustom,” 
the ‘fools ind the plagas of ibe m 
demands it. > the plagas wk 

There is ne reasqn, in the 
5. * * ‘|< 7‘ 4. 
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se of things, why those wlio have fost a 

‘ patent or 7other . rclative, should lay aside 
. their former useful apparel merely to wear 
those of aiother.color and form. There is 


Ve 


“no resson why the color of their clothes 
'~ ghould’be black any more than that they 
- should “be biue. Different nations have 
‘ adopted different colors as signals of their 
grief, and those have varied at different 
periods. In the United States and-“ Europe 
the ordinary color for mourning is black ; 
- fn China, it is white; in Turkey, blue or 
violet ; in Egypt, yellow 4 in Ethiopie, 





‘tell how they. got 
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ow the here,.or from whence 
thajr. invitation proceetied. It matters but 
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little however to them ; and so lon; as they 


can contrive to fill-their ‘bellies and their 
heads without cost, the ridigulé and con- 
tempt of others are passed off with indiffer- 
ence. Thege are truths which are. multi- 
plying daily, and would to Heaven, we had 
never borne evidence of them; would to 
Heaven we could say, that our metropolis 
which has been emphatically: denominated 
the “ Head Quarters of Good Principles” 
was not dégraded by that vilest and mean 
of all abominations, a sponge. — 
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and the lawsof our country authérize, we 
antwer—No. It is limited@:to intercourse be-: 
tween one husband .and. ong, wife. -Wh 
















the doctrines of the N 
their: proper. influom 






tee love, will be shunned as sia against 


Tiibre is in every comminity aclass more 
numerous than any benevolent man is wil- 
ling to acknowledge, among whom inter- 













































no other intercourse will. be i. ignes 

in proportiop as. the life. is. regmlated! ros s aubject 
the.doctrines of this Church; concubi- Charch, illu b F * 
nage, fornication, and every form. of scor- one Be MP — 


Old bachelors, aed Indies vibrating about 


acertain age, waited upon at their own 
houses. 















































brown. White obtained —24 in Castile 
on the death of their Princes. Herrara ob- 
serves, that 
..in 1498, at the death of Prince John. Each 
“ peo 


_» $s supposed ‘to denote puriij 


When we speak of Boston however, let 


last time it was used was] it not be inferred that we would thereby in- 
sinuate that: she monopoliees so debasing a 
Je pretend to have their reasons for the | quality to herself. We have no doubt this vice 
cular color of their mourning. White | abounds egaally. in other places ; but that 
3; yellow, that} can admit of no excuse for its operation 


* death isthe end.of burnan hopes, in regard| bere. Before we console ourselves with 
that leaves when they fail, and flowers when | such a reficction, let us destroy the cause of 
they fade, become yellow; brown denotes | it; let us extirpate it by the roots; let us 


““yghe earth, whither the dead return ; black, 


hold up the subjects of it to public execra- 


‘the privation of life, as beiyg the privation of | tion and disgust. 


light ; blue expresses the happiness which 


At has more than once fallen to our lot to 


At is hoped the deceased does enjoy ; and | bear testimony to the consummate, and we 


purple or violet, sorrow on the. one side, 


A 


may add matchless impudence of such char- 


and hope on the other, as being.a mixture of | acters as we have described. We have 


black and blue.” 


known them to come into a roém filled with’ 


Though mourning dresses hive generally | respectadle company, empty a decanter, and 
prevailed, there have been individuals, as| help themselves with the utmost coolness 
well as religious sects, who have wholly ab-{and dcliberation ; and with equal freedom 
stained from them. Of these, the Quak- | take a seat at the table, and join in the gen- 
ers, from their number, theif uniform prac- | eral festivjty. On other occasions, we have 
tice, and their moral character, form the4 been informed they are not less-distinguish- 
greatest example. The death of their nearest | ed by their decorum, modesty, and polite- 

’ gelations, makes no visible change in their} nessof manners ; and that it is customary 
apparel; though in them the ties of kindred | for them to slake their thirst rather by co- 


are as strong, and their loss as sensibly felt, 
as in people who wear the full habiliments. 
of mourning. * 

Bit the custom of mourning dresses has 
been too long established, and people have 


pious dravghts upon their neighbours, than 
by any innovation upon their own pockets. 


This however is by no means the whole ex- 
tent to which their iniquities are carried, 
nor to which they seem likely to proceed. 


From the generous preference shewn by 
the noblesse of this sagacious metropolis to 
all foreigners, the Scigneur cannot doubt 
but that he shall be equally patronized by 
those noble, high-minded, -high-pursed 
parents, who have hitherto placed such un- 
limited confidence in-the great masters who 
have preceded him. 

N. B. The Seigneur wishes to engage an 
accomplished Friseur, who will be punctual- 
ly paid for his services by drafts upon his 
Friend Joszra Lancaster. 


course between the sexes is alike unres- 
trained by the laws of God and man. To 
these, Divine laws extend permissions,— 
tolerating lesser evils to prevent the great- 
er. Butno system of legislation now ex- 
ists, so adapted to persons of this’ charac- 
ter, as to mitigate their state by distinguish- 
ing between greater and less evils, with- 
drawing them by degrees from. grosser vi- 
ces; and teaching them’ the way of re-' 
pentance, as they are able to learn it. 

The works of Swedenderg contain such 
principles, as are adapted to the states of 
the various orders. of men in all nations. 
No person can read them with a desire for 
improvement, without finding that order of 
truth, which is best adapted to his purpose. | 
None will find his vices countenanced 3 but 
all will be taught how they should repent. 
None will be taught to descend ; but all to: 
rise. 

‘ From.this statement we intend your cor⸗ 
respondent shall infer, that no member of 
this Church considers evils of any kind 
-countenanced in the works of Swedenborg ; 
thatthe highest degree of purity in he 
and life is required by them; and that th 
furnish principles, accommodated to ‘every. 
gtade of human character, and calculated 
for the improvement of all, 





; SONGS OF JUDAH.. 

Among the articles which have lain some time on 
our table, waiting for the passing tribate of a para- 
graph, isa small volame entitled ‘Songs of Judah, 
‘and other melodies, by William B. Tappan, author ef 
New-England and other poems.” On looking over 
the volume, we perceived that we had seen many of 
these songs or melodies in the newspapers of the past 
year ; and we recollected also, that we had thought 
well of them, and had believed them to possess as 
| much merit as newspaper poetry can in general 

fairly claim. We are not prepared to say now that 
Mr. Tappan’s songs and melodies have less merit than 
was at first ascribed to them, nor that they would suf- 
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been too long habituated to the practice to} Within a few years, they lave got into a hab- 
aAenounce it entirely; but changes may be | jt of importuning people for tickets to pub- 
made which would afford mach relief. The lic and private assemblies; and every night 
mode prescribed by our first revolutionary | brings with it a renewed.call from some one 
Con;ress merits much consideration, not | of the fraternity, to favour him or his friends 
only from the high character of the men] with a gratui:ous admission if successful, 
who recommended it, but from its simplicity | with very courteous acknowledgements of 
and the: principle of economy upon which it | your liberality, and disposition to oblige. 
was founded On the 20th of Octobor, 1774,| In short there is no end to the arts of these 
Congress unanimously agreed to certain ar-| people, and no limit to their arrogance and 
ticles of association, which were signed by | meanness. They contrive to visit all insti- 
every member of that illustrious body. In | tutions, but patronize none. They smuggle 
those articles, they pledged themselves, that } themselves into*all society, and are dead 
“on the death of any relation or friend, none | weights upon all enjoyment. Whenever 
of us, or any of our families will go into] you may wish to.be retired, you are sure to 
any further mourning dress than a black be encroached upon by their impertinence. 
crape or ribbon on the arm or hat, for gen-{| Whenever you desire: to associate with 
tlemen, and a black ribbon or necklace for } brethren of the same principle, they thrust 
ladies, and will discontinue the’ giving of} themselves among you, and arc first:in con- 
gloves and scarves at funerals.” This fru-j gratulations of health and good fellowship. 
gal mode was actyally reduced to practice | It is in truth to be deplored that such people 
by the members who established it, by | will not betake themselves to other employ- 
many .of their successors, and by characters | ment than the molestation of the happiness 
of the first classes in society, as well as | of others. 
many others. I well rememberthat William| If a sense of shame and decorum be 
Whipple, who was a delegate in Congress] not lost, if reason be not seared, if they 
from New-Hampshire as early as 1776, when | are not so far dead to moral feeling, as to 
he lost a near relative, wore no other mourn | be unable to distinguish between the world’s 
ing dress than a small piece of crape on his | approbation and its scorn,in the name of 
arm. It is a tribute of respect due to the | compassion, we implore that hereafter they 
memory of that worthy man, to add, that | would cease to prey upon any thing but 
soon after the funeral obsequies were past, | themselves ! 8. 
he ascertaincd what the amount of the} N. B I might have added that in addi- 
~ “mourning dresses for himself and family | tion to the class of characters before men- 
would have been according to the former | tioned, there is another which demands an 
custom and that sum he distributed to the | equal rebuke, and which is equally deserv- 
deserving poor. It is to be regretted that | ing public castigation.. I alluce to Board- 
this simple mo@rning dress has not continu- | ing House Swindlers: to those persons who 
ed in our country to the present time. It} sojourn in these places week after weck, 
would have answered every useful and nec- }and month after month, without paying for 
essary purpose, and saved much labor and | their board, or until in fact the landlord is 
money to relieve want and increase the | literally compelled to kick them out of doors 
means of enjoyment. for want of a more adequate remuneration. 
_ If men of wealth and influence, if men | Thcy never intend to act honourably ; and 
who.are at the head of fashion, would them- | if they had the means, the native colouring 
selves revive the frugal course adopted by | of their hearts, would but keep countenance 
the. founders of our independence, they | with:fraud. Nay, we are told that such peo- 
would not only relieve themselves from | ple go further still; that they are even 
trouble and expence, but wonld gradually | known to borrow money upon fictitious pre- 
change the custom, relieve the people from | tences from those who are unfortunate 
the loss of much labor much money,jenough to be assotiated with them; and 
and prove themselves public bencfuctors. | that they have actually been seen to go from 
But if people will voluntarily submit to the | boarder to boarder inthe same house, im- 
-heavy yoke and galling chains which custom | parting to each under an express injunction 
and fashion imposed upon their votaries, let | of sccrecy the story of their sslsfonvunes, 


them, .at least, cease to complain of the | and soliciting from all the loan of a few dole’ 


wants, the privations and the hard :imes | lars for the assistance of themselves or their 
they endure. Cincinnatus. | families It is but an act of justice to in- 
— — scribe the names of these individuals in our 

FoR HE NEW-ENGCLAND CaLaxr. | temple of fame Se as ——— might 
express it, on the temple of infamy. We 

FHE SPONGING CLUB. trust they will not be offended with, us for 
Among the number of institutions which | thus signalizing their characters ; as we do 
have grown up in our metropolis within «| it from pure motives of friendship not only 
few years, is one which promises to oat-rival | towards themselves, but those who have 
many of its. cotemporaries, and which | justly or undeservedly suffered from their 
may not unaptly go under the’ name of the 


conduct, . 
é shonging club. : The tuembers of this clab — — 
are principally young men, and constitute a FoR RE -“MEW-ENGLAND GAL4XY 
class of broken merchants and shop-keepers, * i! . 
dissolute and. indolent mcchanics, and pcr- NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 


sons. who have néver assumed any regular | Ma. Epitor, 

calling and profession other than that of}. Your correspondent X. inquires,—“Does 
—— ees seat of the first | Swedenborg allow ofconcubinage among his 
water. ‘They may be at all places of | disciples or of any sexual intercourse which 
; public entertainment,such.as taverns, billiard | would be condemned by the laws ef our 
| ™ Fooms,soda shops, and bowling alleys at al- | country?” x Se 

4 aay —* in the Sn, canons when en-| In our reply: of June 30th, we asserted 
pve any, at such other situativos 
und favorable for killing time. No culia- 
37, or-other festival, can be giv- 





religions Le post tr — * that: the: eternai 
pin every man depends upon his 
v2" If it be asked; whether we con- 








in ashort time, be submitted to the inhabit- 


Lintelligence, perseverance, and industry, 


2 


of the enchanting science of Love, will be 


be taught to acquire the whole system, from 
] a simple sigh to.the deep groan ‘of despair. 
Levant, which will place his pretensions 


in Leghora,—where there were'as'many ‘sid |, 
maids. as chife and as many bachelors as | ;, 





friends, if they | that Swedenborg taught, “ that the conjagial ae 


as may be | principle in every man is according to: his | and:p 


N. H.S. S. 


BOSTON. 
FRIDAY, ‘SEPTEMBER 15, 1820, 





ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
A plan for establishing a new school will, 


ants.of Boston, and from the liberality with’ 
which every thing that extends and increas- 
es the means of education is patronised, 
there can be little doubt that it will receive 
approbation and support. The want of a 
school, in which boys may. be instructed in 
branches not taught in the present public 
schools, has long been felt and acknowledg- 
ed. Tosupply the deficiency, it is propos- 
ed to establish a seminary where boys of a 
certain age, and having certain preliminary 
qualifications, may receive instruction in 
“English Composition, Logic, Rhetoric, 
English Belles Lettres generally, History, 
Geograpuy, Astronomy, Mathematics, Nat- 


er living language.” ‘The course of instruc- 
tion here proposed, embraces all that can be 
necessary to prepare young men for any of 
the active pursuits of life, and gives them 
av opportunity of acquiring intellectual trea- 
sures that can never be useless, whatever 
profession they may adopt. It is proposed 
that the school shall have four instructers; 
—a principal, two ushers,: and'& teacher of 
the French language. The plan,—thus far, 
the work. chiefly-of.an individual, to whose 


the town is already under some obligation, — 
will unquestionabiy be met with corresPond-. 
ent fcelings by the inhabitants, and carried 
into effect with a munificence coircsponding 


ject. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 

LANCASTERIAW SCHOOL OF LOVE, 
Seigneur Giovanno Ammoretti, nativé of 
of the island of Cytherea, and lately attached 
to the Italian court of her august majesty, 
Caroline, Queen of Great Britain, respect- 
fully informs the inhabitants of Boston, that 
he intends benefiting tho rising and risen 
generation by epcning schools in which the 
tedious tactics of the old fashioned «process 


reduced to Six Lessons; and young ladies 
and gentlemen of the dullest capacities will 
. The Seigneur has certificates oa Italian 
paper of many eminent characters in the 


beyond all doubt ; shewing particularly that 


















tity ‘es Consistent with any 


ural Philosophy, and the French or one oth- 4 


with the importance and utility of its ob- 


fer much by a comparison with the productions of 
those who habitually relieve editors of the trouble of 
filling up half a column a week, by volunteering a 
portion of their own fugitive manufacture. But these 
fugitive pieces may appear very decent and endurable, 
if taken phen flying, and yet, when examined in a 
mase, be absolately intolerable—as a pound of opium, 
‘if chewed by single grains and. at proper times may 
afford exhiliration to the system; but who would 
swallow the whole at a mqutbful at the risk of a nap 
rather too sound to be comfortable? 

We are willing to handle Mr. Tappan’s book with 
all proper delicacy and gentleness; and to give him 
credit for a very commendable modesty in his pre- 
face, as well as a freedem from every thing injuridus 
to morality in the sentiments of his songs and melo- 
dies, We have no fault to find on the score of mor 
als, though his theology is not exactly to our taste. 
But it appears to us that the spirit of tameness, (if 
taméness can be sppposed to possess.» apirif) pervades 
almost every page of the book. These is a most.un- 
accountable scarcity of ideas, There are words 
enough it is true ; but they seem to have been put to- 
gether without thought, and in many instances we 
have been sadly puzzled, to find a reason why the ti- 
tles of the pieces might not be exchanged without det- 
timent; indeed we have concluded that the titles 
generally must have been assigaed to their places by 
lot. The pieces eutitled, “* Tne Connecticut,” “To 
Henry Homes, Esq.,” and “ Song of the Iroquois,” 
have baffled all our ingenuity and perseverance, and 
we earnestly hope that some more enlightened under- 
standing will be able to elicit their meaning, and re- 
publish them with suitable annotations. Equally un- 
successful have becn our endeavours to ascertain the 
import of the title “Songs of Judah.” Most of 
) the pieces thus entitled contain sentiments which eve- 
tsy son of Judah holds in utter abhorrence. The 
“Song of Miriam,” the “Song of . Deborah,” and 
6 9T is to the East,” are peshaps all the pieces in the 
collection, to which the title.cap, as we understand 
it, be.applied without. manifest violation of proprie- 
ty. The piece lact mentioned is without doubt the 
The author must have been highly enamoured of a 
certain set of phrases and worde, for they occur 0 of- 
ten and with so little variation in their order, that one 
can hardly believe the recurrence to be accidental. 


. | On page 73, “* The Incendiary,” begins thus, 


His brow is stern, and his cheek his cold, 
* In his scowl. a —— despair ; 
ie vieage ie sunk, his is hold, 
The deed of darkness is there. 
On page 86 is “* The Kidnapper,” beginaing 
His brow was dask, apd sternly there 
The deed of midnight frowned ; . 
His eye was sunk, its lurid glare 
Spoke cruelty enthroned. 

Not satisfied with-e single repetition of the same 
words in nearly the same order, Mr. Tappan, at page 
91 begins a poem called “* The Deserter” in the same 
old strain. —Ss. ; — 

His cheek was pale, and wildly there 
Was seen the blanch of wo ; 

His eye was fixed, its lurid glare 
Bespoke the beart’e convulsive throe. 

After all, we can safely pronounce, that the ‘“¢ Songs 
of Judah and other Melodies,” cannot possibly do 
any harm—a sentence, we think of great liberality, 
when it is considered.iow much wicked stuff is pub- 
Yeshed and made {o sell because .it is called poetry. 
The author,if he wishes to preserve what repatation he 
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— 
to despair, 
alike at case, . 
| ‘the sea and air, 
their fedee ? 


Bt - Toles thee att 





















he ae ps 
8* — id 
| flow snust thy foes regret 


bits ofevery one that passes. Ifthe eatirist wants work 


—** 


End — 
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nid ! fon.’ * No. 
for his muse, he might perhaps Bidd goed picking at | A@orn with toses the triumphal car, exaggeration.’ |” No,’ snewered 








—— — 
Fenevil Hall. Col. Trambell's pictere of the sur-| ato 








rted you 
‘Mand grace witli every beauty. their defeat? Constitution” * Yes, 

















tional painting, is certainly worthy of hie notice ; and | Ab, how much it must have incensed the king; 
























worthy of this latter title too, for it has cost the nation 
several thousand dollars. It is 
chiefly veluable for ite likens 
Not of any thing on ea 7 
fain hope, not of any thing in heaven, 
e there i: any probability 
hereafter to be located. It is a collection of figures of 
all sizes from that of the son of Anak to the tiny Lilii- 
putian, come with two ‘gs and some with four, all 
standing on what appears to be the perpendicular de- 
clivity a mountain ; over the heads of all these creatures 
stands, or hangs. an edifice (our head gtows dizty at 
the thought) probably intended for the temple of fame, 
and over that is & tremendous volume of smoke 
ming'-d with feme, which reminded us of the apoca- 
ly ptic vision of the bottomless pit. Nay, so powerful 
‘was this frst impression, that we caught ourselves 
for the octets which the seer 
- beheld coming out with the smoke, and béd recourse 
to our pocket handketchief to repel the brimstone 
It is hoped that the proprietor of this picture 

will suffer it to. remain among us a month longer. It 
nas not yet been seen by half the town, and curiosit 


To see him, er he undertook to baste, 
Call all the muses round him in a ring, 
_ And fortify bim in his claim to taste 4. 


6. 
| Ab, how it must bave msde 
» | At Gret to beat him like a ; 
Then pay hie homage to a beauty’s eyes, 

And not to pay it to his liege and king ! 

7 


p. Likenesees of what? 
‘we are.sure, and we would 





ed places,figures,and hieroglyphic s, 

inuis found in the tombs of the kings, late] 

in Thebes,with an exact imitation of Egyp 

colours, &c. with other views in Nubia ; 

and exterior of the Grand Temple 

the second cataract of the Nile, and other views of | j 
t and Lower Egypt; the in- 

newly opened pyramid ; plans 


And more—the good old monarch to induce 
To lay ‘his precious diadem on the shelf?— 
And by the attendant muses to amuse 
Him with the celebration on himself. 


of Ibsambul, near | 
that country and in V 
, terior and exterior of 
it Peter ! now corruption gathers face— — — oe 
The garden of thy care is ranning wild :— 
Alas! who is there now to take thy placey 

Reach down thy harp, and strike it undefiled: 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
The enquiry which I took the liberty of making 


ough the medium of your 
Wilde was a Ccirector of the 


BY DESIRE—gvUT Nor PAID FoR. 
a From the Daily Advertiser. 
Mr. Hauæ, —l have late 


more than once looking returned by the Steam 


ly visited New-York and 
sam boat jine by New-Haven and 
New-London, and f esteem it a duty to the: public to 
notice the very excelent accom 
lers on that line. 





tions for travel- 
ne. On a former occasion I had experi- 
enced some inconvenience in the boat Connecticu 
Haven and New-York 


and pursvant to the req: 
aper, whether Judge 
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were fn of choosing Di tes an afore- 
Couinoowesith, wboes will thes spoeue to be 
that a Convention should meet ac: gto said 
to elect Delegates to ‘iu Coavention ia 

manner therein provided: = 
NOW, therefore. L HN cocoyam af 
manher afer » Of all the votes .for and against the 
i ns, © and: returned ipto the of- 
AE Sy Fh ye 
of i Delegates € 


ir 
ul 


pO HEREBY, in virtue of the authority given by, 
isitions contained 1m said act, 
call upon the inhabitants oF the several towne a 


districts within. the Commonwealth, qualified to vote 
for Senators of Representatives in tne General Court, 
to assemble on the THIRD MONDAY of October 


Howell and Angusta number of paseengets, and the want of births to accom- 
modate them all,—some being obliged to resort to set- 
tees to sleep upon. But this inconvenience is now com- 
pletely removed by the supply of conyenier.t bedsteads, 


is just awake, and faste is now about to begin to dis- 
‘cover and relish its beauties; and there is no doubt 
hut those editors who puffevery thing, will soon break. 


hank, has been answered by some person who beasts 
of having left his name with .the printer, and who 
obably considers that he has done much by inform- 


from the Selectmen, and elect one or more 


iblic that the judge was * only a nominal 
and setting down the question which he 


thei table silence and give ite puff. But 
ir onaccopn 8 vil has answered in the affirmative, “ an insinuating en- 


which are setupin the most airy and agreeable situa- 
we are keeping the reader too Jong from the commani- 


tiotis, and render the passage as pleasant as possible: 
Captain Bunker and Captain Law are assiduous in 


next, in Town Meeting, to be duly warned ay we 
legates 


ot exceeding the number of Representatives to the 
neral Court to which each town is entitled) to meet 


Delegates from other towns in Convention. at the 
State-House, in Boston, on the THIRD WEDNES.- 
DAY of November next, to take into consideration. 
the propriety and expediency of making any (and if 
any what) alterations of amendments in the present 
Constitution of Government of the Commonwealth ¢ 
and then and there to devise and do all such matters 


quiry.” Ihave, bowever, one more favour to ask, 
public as well as the printer may 
know the authority cn which the directors of that in- 
nted among the most honorable 
men in that of the country? A SUFFERER. 


‘cation, which it was the 
introduce to bis notice. 

, THE WHIP—No. 5. 
TO THE Pal 


their exertions to accommodate passengers 
satisfiedam | that they amply deserve the 
which they receive, that 1 am desirous you shogld 
publish this statement for the informatiou of the 

" A PASSENGE 


CORRESPONUENCE. 


intention of this pagagraph to which in, that the 


NTER, (WHOEVER HE 1s) 
OF THE DROP SCERE ATTHRE BusTOP AM 





PHITHEATRE. 








: ; Ia compliance with ancient custom 
T really thiok the human mind-here dwindles— | 


and things, as, in and by said act relating to the call- 


ing of a Convention for the purpose of revising or alter- 
ing the Constitution, are required or authorised to be 


BALL was given at Providence on the evening after 
the Commencement at Brown University. It is spoken 
resent as unusually brilliant, 

hospitality of the mamagers are 
said to have exceeded al! precedent. The‘supper ta- 
ble was loaded with every luxury of the climate and 
the season, and surrounded by a cirgle of taste, beauty 
‘and fashion. J am informed that several gentlemen of 
Boston, who were invited to attend the ball—and to 
‘| pay for it after it was over—intend to reciprocate the 
onhear@of civility of the managers. 


% The Family Box” came too late for insertion this 
week. The young ladies who complain that ‘che 
Boz is always occupied by.“ respectable people,” to 
the exclusion of ladies and gentlemen,’ will perheps 
obtain redress by laying their grievances before the 
Trustees of the P. D. S. Our “ advocation is out of 
.tane” in that quarter, and our interference might dis- 
appoint rather’ than promote the object of their 


And Buffon® did not speak of us with rigour ; 
But, Sir, our fege are not quite yet such epindles, 
As you have put upon 


of by some who were 
and the politeness, an 


that wretched figure. 
Soch slim, ungracefal thingsand mote than all— 
Aye, Sir, what makes the legs look tolerable ; - 
A baby face, that some pretend to cal] 
Meaning, but I confess I am not able. 


done. ; : 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston this twelfth 
day of September, A. D. 1820; and in the 45th 
year of the Ifidependence of the United States of 


oh a3 _ , J. BROOKS. 
By Hi⸗ Excellency the Governor. ° 
ALDEN RADFORD, See’ry of the Com. 


Ametica. 





that we shall show them that we Bostonians are rot 
more than a century behind them in GooD BREEDING. 


THINGS IN GENERAL, 
Saint Georce.—St. Geor 











Now, Sir, such upper quarters on such shanks; — 
Are really the pérfection of the art ; 
J wonder bow Athenians of all ranks 


Masonic Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS BEXT. WEEK. i 
Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, Monday Evening. 





N° 53, Cornhill, have for sale, WRIFFORD'S 
SYSTEMATIC WRITING COPIES, a new 


work, lately published ; written, or drawn by Mr. 
W. and engraved by Messrs. Charles Tappan and J. 


the patron of Fng- 


Could crowd to such a Thespié of a cart. and, as tie is etyled in 


land, both in church and state 
the book of the Common Prayer, the Martyr, was 
(though tt re eee on account either of 
i ats of his education): born at Epi i 
cit, fd a Fuller's shop. ne 


Dorchester, Tuesday. 
Good Samaritan, do. 
And then—dear sir, t hope I sha’n’t be dry ⸗ 


; 
— 


thie obscure and ser- 


1 ash no painter, Sir, but I've an eye, vile origin lie raised himself by the talents of a para- 


5 Alcock, Philadelphia; which ate thus recommend: 
-*- GERCULAR. | 
Wr, the subscribers, instructers and teachers of 


Schecle and Academies in the principal cities and 
towns of the United States, having seen and examined 
the “ SYSTEMATIC COPY SLIPS," of Mr. Watr- 
FoRD, founded on principles of similarity of arrange- 
ment, beg leave to. give it as our opinion, that they 


_ And thet T take it is worth all the rest. site, fret to a lucrative commission,’ or contract, to 


ly the army with bacon, and afterwards, by his 
profession of Arianism, to the primacy of Exypt, va- 
cant by the expulsion of Athanasius, with whom, as 
being a staunch Trinitarian, hé was continually at va- 
riance. His entrance was that of a tarbari 
) With an impartial hand, the various in- 


As for the group—the group are vety good — 
Thespis makes chem look very well indeed ; =» 
If Theepis was not present, how they would, 
We wont imagine, as there is no need: 


Mount Hetmon, 


Mount Moriah, South Reading, 


aw a decided superiority over any others of the 
ind, with which we were ever acquainted ;—both on 


account of their classic and. systematic character, and 
the neatne ss, elegance and beauty manifested in the 
atyle of Drawing 2 .d and, as such, fee 
much confidence in recommen as w et 

work, to parents and teachers throughout the United 
States. We also give\it as our humble opinion, tint 
each and every scholar, learning to” write, should be 
famished, by parents and guardians, with a book on 
penmanship, ——— copies, with as much Bropries 
ty,-aé with a spelling book, grammar, or apy other 
choot book. ‘Mr. Wriford's Serum’ or Wartime, 
and VERY sUPERIOR MODE oF TRacuise this branch,~ 
is also recommended with confidence. 


habitants of his extensive diocese, Expelled by the 
ople, he had scarcely been reinstated 

authority, when the fary of a supersti- 
tious multitude seized upon, and tore him to pi.-:cs. 
The meritorious death of the archbi 
historian Gibbon) obliterated the memory of his life. 
Athanasius was dear and sacred to the 

Ariane ; ‘end the seeming conversion of those secreta- 
vies’ introduced his worship into the bosom of the 
Catholic church. The odious hypocrite, disguising eve- 
ry circumstance of time and place, assumed the mask 
of @ martyr, a saint, and Christian hero; and the in- 
ous George. of Cappadocia, has been transformed 
into the renowed St. George of England, the patron of 
chivalry, and the ga ep$. It may be added, 
sbeurdity yet more complete, that the 
become one of the. princi- 
pal saints in the Trinitatrian code of faith ; and the 
sworg and inveterate foe of Athanasius has consented 
ald be mixed together, 


As for the landscape—al) | have to say, 
Ie, that! hope Parnassus to my eye 
Will look a little different on the day 
"I see it, which I hope to do before I die.t 


7. 
— an’Englishman to say— 
A circumstance some seem to think of w 
(These English are forever in the way,) 
That you bave merit that is very great. 


He saye—and who will nok believe the tale ?-- 
That fifty dellareis ammtifice: © 
In London, would be hought-ap in a trice, 








At a meeting of M. F. Grand R. 
chusetts, in Boston, on Tuesday last, the following 
officers were elected and appointed. 

Jonathan Gage, of Newburyport, G. H. P. 
Samuel L. Knapp, of Borton, D. G. H. P 
Caleb Butler, of Groton, G. K. 
Rev. James Morse, of Newburyport, G, 8. 
Thomas P. Jackson, of Boston, G. Treas. 
John J. Loring, of Boston, G. Sec, 
Rev. Pau) Dean, of Boston, 
* F.L Bascom, of Phillipston, 
G. W. Olney, of Gardiner, 
s Saml. Oxgood,of SpringGeld 
Wittiam Barry, of B 
Michael Roulston, 
Danie! Baxter, jr. 


A. Cc. of Masta- 


oston, G. Marshall. 


G. Stewards: 


City of Washington, D. C. Sept. 1819. 
we : apes A; M’Phails, John McLeod, D. H. 
aekeli. * 
Georgetown, D. C. Jos. Carnahan, John Lathrop, 
Bellinere Md, James. G Id, J. Jennison, M. D 
imore,Md. JameaF. Gov « Jenni 5 
Thomas G. Wetmore. 


Norfolk, Va. Messrs. Duncan & Donale. 


. By te 

Now, Sir, I thought this painting from the first, 
A thing of which ae ought to be ashamed ;-- 

And don't you think gy feelings were the worst 


fit and edification of the enlightened vo- 


ation, of the Church of Englaniy as by Jaw estab-"}: 


William Faton, 
Paisowens ron Contemrt.—Lord Althorp, in the 


Richmond, Va. Leroy Andeion, Hetbert C. Thom- 
son, : 
Boston, September 15, 1320. 





Joeeph Carrier, 


t. Francis Kailchea, age 





A wmon could feel, to hear itso proclaimed ? 


I really bed begun to (think, indeed, 
Buffon was not eo much to be despised ;— 


“House of Commons presented a petition from several 
persons confined in the Fleet. prisori for contempt of 
the Court of Chanctry. One of these persons was a 
‘woman 81 yearmold, who had been coufined for con- 





To this town, M 







NOTICE.” t 


'y ————— Bear rate of ONE DOL- 


tempt 3l-years! Another person was 64 years old, 
and had becn confined 19 years ; anothet was 60. and 
eight years.. There was another 
person who would have signed the petition, but he 


of be confoemert. 


Mooner, aged 18 months. Mr. Gilbert Deblois. 
Philip Peak. Rebecca Clark. Mrs. Abigail Vaughn, 
aged 78. Ebenezer Torrey, Jr. aged 17. sponths. Mr. 
Joseph Fosdick, aged 54. Mre. Elizabeth, wife of 
Mrs. Susan Galloop, 
atlin, aged 56. Mr. Thomas 


It was not such a despicable creed, 
That men and aiinds with us are undersized. & had been confined low tate. 
" oe U. 
Now—by the muse of setire—I was glad · 


Mr. Aaron Bancroft, 
Though you may wonder how the thing could be— 


it’ was supposed, un 
e preseuted this peti- 






unezpect declines receiving any. 
—— after —— sr at 9 o'clpok at this 


“* Now °S THETIME, AND sow ‘s TEE HOUR.” 
Sept. 15. 





tion the more wiliingly, to show the ground of neces- 
.sity. for extending the provisions of the Insolvent 
Act to persons confined under contempt. 

The petition wes brought up ud read : the petitioners 
relief, by being put on the same footing as 


- It satisfied some doubts that I had bad, 


trifield, of Ipswich, aged 20. Hannah P. Norris, 
If there were any fools as big as we. 


aged 10 months. Theodore Carter Craft il 
months. Adeline Loring. —* 
Homer, aged 10 months 
aged 78. James Ray Powers, aged 12 months. Ma- 
tilda Manning, aged. 10 mouths. Martha B. Pollard, 
aged 7 months. Nathaniel. Smith, 


— 12. * Dorcas Greenleaf, 
But this, Sir, you may think wae cheering news— 

To-Gnd that we were not alone in folly" 
A tendency l have toa 
But not to make our. van 7 

—This was said by the men, and not the nation— 

© The degeneration of the 














ith, aged 10 years. Mr. William] Superfine 
wD ean, aged 80. 9 

In Andover, Hon. John Phillips, for several years 
a member of the Senate of M 
district of Essex. 
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avsachusetts ‘from the}. 


























JAMES READ & CO. 

‘No. 11 Market-street, (Up Stairs.) 

Hive téceived by the Triton and Faicon, from 

Liverpool, and are now i ie 

Drab Kerseys—Blue Plains— do. —— 

— aed Common Pelisse Clothe,® elegant col-. 

Cassimere Shawls, extra fine and of new patterns, 

Flaanels, Rose Blankets, oa 


Lonton a and commonde. 
-Gilt Coat and Vest, Maltese and fancy, do. 
Sitk Coat and Habit do. ” vbepi. 16. 








: ta feat ComMONWEALTH or MAssacuusEtts. 


BY Bis RXCELLENCY 

JOHN* BROOKS, 
_GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONW 
MASSACHUSETT. 
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to wear well, at three dollars —— 
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‘Nor 4 ; ‘ on en 
Men love a little bit of talk too” Pup? 


What changes theré'would be, if'ne tongue ran, _- 
Except in ence and conversation ; 
men 


Theta kes and to cngitation ; 

ou 3 

—1* (if aught that’s earthly can) 
And cut the thread of many an oration : : 

Old hachelors would dandle through the day, 

Aad go on in a very bum drem way. wast 


What ome of those, who, when at prayers, 

- Lean down * and ———— 

Those at the play, who give themeclves such sits, 
——— ree tees? 

Bow would the. man suf prepares 

For smal, cocg parties, which be can’t refuse ? 
What would become of all the gay pursuits, 
If all gay people suddenly turp'd mutes ? ‘a ‘ 


Partners at balls would look extremely blue, — 
Whilst waiting for their tarn to point the toes 
Youths, tete-a-tete, would scarce know what to do, 
Over their juice of grape, or juice of sloe ; 
Two people it a chaise, might travel thro? 
England and Wales—ané they in fact might go 
Over the Continent. and all the way 
Be confidential once or twice a day. 
























Lovers would think it very hard, I fear, 
If sober sense: they wete condemned to speak, 
Husbands and wives a voice would seldom hear, 
Unless it happend to be washing week ; 
The langnage of the eyes, I thiuk *tis clear 
Old married people very seldom seek : 
(Couples oft disagree, l'm told}—but this 
Is just by way of a parewthesis. 












How very peaceable we should he then, 

None would have words, een buljies would be demb, 
Yow chaneg’d would be the busy hum of men, 

The fame of certain wits wou!d prove a bum ; 
Tatlers deprived of speech, would seize a pen, 

They are a nuisance not to be o’ercome ; 
Schemers the creduleus no more would balk, 
For schemes would very rarely end in talk. 












One thing, assuredly, would pass away, 
One ever useful, ever sweet resource, 
Which, when good folks are puzzled what to say, 
Gives the discussion piquancy aff@ force; 
It keeps both male and female tongues in play, 
Till male and female voices become hoarse ; 
Scanpat, I mean—when sense is in repute, 
The many tongues of scandal must be mute. © 




















FROM THE NEW-YOKK COLUMBIAN. 
ROGUES OUT—ROGUES IN. 
4 TOUCH AT THE BANKS. 

Friend, in the grogram coat, with etaff and spear, 

What is your business—what your duty here ? 

% To watch the bank” —The bank ! why, tell me, pray, 
“Think you the bank is hke to run away ? 

“ No, no—but rogues and thieves, those cursed chaps, 

Micht break the locks and doors, and steal perbaps, 

And I am paid for standing here all night, 

To catch or frighten them, and keep all right.” 

Well, since you are paid for °t, watchman, stand 






























thy 





post, 
And see no stiver of the cash is lost : 
At the s»me time, permit me, friend, to doubt, 
‘Sach mighty dangers from the rogues without : 
¥°d think the monev better far applied, 
If you were paid for catching rogues inside. 
—————————_——————————————— — —— 


MISCELLANY. 
— — 
MEMOIRS OF M. DE VOENEY. 

This gentleman whose death was announc- 
_ed in last week’s paper, was born at Craon, 
. do Brittany, in. the year. 1755. His parents 
were. in good circumstances, and gave their 
son a‘ good education. When he was a 
young man, he commenced his trave’s. to 
Egypt, and Syria, which he published on his 
return to France. He resided in those eoun- 
trie. three years. At the commencement 
of the French revolution, he was appointed 
a deputy of the Ziers Etat, and became a 
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he proved himself a warm advocate for the 
revolution. 

In 1790,:he published his cclebrated work 

“ The Ruine; or Meditations on the Revo- 
lutions of Empires,” rome with republican 
and irreligious princip . Indeed, he car- 

, Fried his hatred to monarchy and monarchs 
to that pitch, that he sent back a gold med- 

al. which the Empress Catharine’ had sent 
him, as a token of ‘her approbation of his 

“ Zravele in Syria and Egypt x” although 
that medal was sent him three years. pre- 
vious tu the revolation. 

In 1791, when his functions as a member 

ef she Constituent Assembly had ceased, he 
accompanied M. Pozzo di Borgo, (the pres- 

~ . ent Russian Ambassador at Paris,) to Cor- 
sica, his native country, for the purpose of 
centering into some agricultural project, in 

'. which, however, he did not succeed. It was 
here he first became acquainted with Napo- 
_.. . Jeon Bonaparte.—M.. Volney, notwithstand- 
©  . ing his reppblican principles, was not chos- 
> ema member of the Convention; nay, he 
was. even impri during 
Reigu of Terror. After the fall of Rob- 
-  . ,@apierre, he went to America, and remain- 
p ...@d there. til} 1798. During his residence 
—— there, he was engaged in a paper war with 
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J e Generah”* He : . 
Ting abput the —— of the 18th Bru. 
‘=, © | maires Bonapérte’made him a Senator. Their 
intimacy, however, ended in open hostility 
in 1801,.. Bonaparte was then negociating a 
Concordat with the Pop>; he wished Vol- 
ney’s opinion about it. The latter observed 
Atk it might suit his (Bonaparte’s) personal 
views, and that would be alf the good that 
might be expected from it. ‘Bonaparte re- 


the feelings and wishes of the’ French peo- 


member of the Constituent Assembly. There. 


the entire |, 


. ® “the celebrated Dr. ‘Priestley, on religious | was too indolent to adopt any plan ‘calcula- 
“= Lee Be a — — — 
— Was not employed by 
4 ty, and when Bonaparte returo- 
pt; Volney was his constant at- 
h.so, that he frequently went 

igi, and, made: his coffce 


aving been very setive in bring- "i 












plied, “that by doing it he only considered 


ple.” If that is your wish, then why not 
restore the: Bourbons at once. 
flew into a violent rage; collared him, and 
in struggling, Volney, who was a powerful 
man, threw the little Consul on the sofa. 
Bonaparte. rang for his people, and desired 
them never to admit Volney again into | 
the Thuilleries. Indeed, from ‘that hour 
‘Voloey never saw Bonaparte at his Court, 
nor even at the Senate, as he never went 
there, although he received his salary as a 
Senator. 

The quarrel between Bonaparte an3 Vol- 
ney was told to me by the Jatter himself, at 
a dinner at Mr. Joel Barlow’s. I, therefore, 
related the anecdote in my *¢ Secret History 
of the Cabinet of Bonaparte,” to which was 
added many stories by the French Publisher. 
This produced a reply from Volney, which 
appeared in the Gazette de; France of the 
26th August 1814, and my ‘answer, as well 
as Mr. Volney’s letter, were both:published 
in the Anti-Gallican Monitor of December 
4, 1814. M. Volney denied the Boxing- 
Match between him and the Consul; but 
acknowledged that he had some altercation 
with him on religious subjects, and although 
he concluded a Concordat with the Pope, he 
nevertheless indulged himself in religious, 
or rather irreligious pleasantries, by draw- 
ing a parallel between a military and sacer- 
dotal hicrarchy :for instance, he called 
“ Curates Captains; the Bishofe Colonels ; 
the ‘rchbishons, Generals of Divisions, who 
would not be put in motion but by the means 
of the Chief of their Etat-Major—the Pope,” 
&e. . 

After the restoration of 1814, M. Volney 
‘was created a Peer by’ Louis XVIII. and 
not having been re-chosen by Bonaparte 
‘during the hundred days, he retained 
his rank and pay under the Bourbon Gov- 
ernment. M. Volney was a man of gener- 
al knowledge, and well versed in all the 
modern and oriental languages. His man- 
ners were austere and cold. He had noth- 
ing of the French amiability in his composi- 
tion.——Lon. Pap. 





FROM THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE. 
THE CRITICAL OBSERVER. 
% Be not thou one of them that strike hands, or of 
them that are sureties for debts.” 

When in my youthful days, or in other 
words, when I was about two and twenty, a 
young fellow of my acquaintance presented 
me a bail bond to sign, merely as a matter 
of form, nothing more ! Now, as I conceiv- 
ed signing abond was no great matter for 
one friend to do for another, I was preparing 
to do as I was requested—just as I had tak- 
en my pen in hand, the catastrophe of the 
old beau popped into my mind, and I im- 
mediately “looked ere I leafed !’? On ex- 
amining the article, I found that by. signing 
it, I incurred the risk of fazing it, in case 
‘of the default of my friend. In a matter of 
such importance, I conceived some advice 
was necessary, and immediately applied to 
my uncle Bartholomew=—-his advice was con- 
cise and promptly given—“ Be not thou 
one of them that strike, hands, or of them 
that are sureties for debts.” I relished the 
proverb,.and therefore got rid of my friend, 
with the best excuse I could frame. 
Often, in my journey through life, has 
this advice of my uncle’s been of immense 
benefit, rot only to myself but to those of 
my associates, who were not so wedded 
to their own opinions 2s to be deaf to the 
warnings of reason and experience. And 
often, when I observed the . wayward- 
ness of others, have I regretted that no 
uncle Bartholomew was at hand to counsel 
them.» 
Ichabod Fanciful was a young man of a 
lively turn of mind, and much inclined to 
“building castles on sandy foundations” —he 
had a snug little patrimony, which, with at- 
tention and economy. might in the end have 
‘rendered him independent. But Ichabod had 
a“ notion” to speculate; and as he seldom 
took any time.to consider, he was often the 
dupe of sharpers. As his‘own funds rapid- 
ly decreased, Ichabod was forced to have 
recourse to those that are “ of them that are 
euretics for debts.”—It was Ichabod whe 
besought me to. sign the bail-bond, when 
my uncle’s advice induccd me to refuse 
him — But he would not listen to the prov- 
_erb, and therefore looked round for one less 
cautious,’ 
' Among his acquaintance was Simon Care- 
less. Simon likewise possessed a snug 
property, with the proceeds of which he 
contrived to dlunder through life, without 
either increasing or diminishing it—for he 
ted to enhante its value ;. and, therefore, 
whatever good luck fell to his lot, was cer- 
tainly a “ wind-fall.” Such was the person 
to whom Ichabod Fanciful applied when I re- 


persuasion to induce Simon Careless.to do 





se .of this ceryility | any act, whether for hi 
spat as agent es 














the lurch, who was almost: if not:entirely, | 
Gdatéa'to Gewwutiacand tie monde tebe 


becoming “ one ¢ 
or of them that are 


Our’ glection 
great * 
the candidates 


papers, during 
abound in eulogies and attacks, in promises 
and defences ; and handbills without nume 
ber are poured from the press. : Sees. 
these productions, which, notwiths n see 
they are read with much interest at the ceiving that-he looked much at me, and at 
time, ate commonly ephemeral, we occasion- 
ally find something worth preserving. ' Sel- 


fused bis request. It did not require much | the 


‘absconded, and le! 












at strike bonds, | 


th ude, | wee Indian, “1 


have told me the 















Simon’s — va to all truth of what they'se py and °F will cel * ' 
the neighbourhood, and it was long ere a} my:reasons. I went lately to All to sell 
—— — arose among them. They followed | my skins and buy: blankets, knives, powder, 
the 


-deal with Hans Hangon ;. but I was a little 
A word to, the wise is sufficient,” | inclined this time 49 try ‘some other mer- 


ipculcation of the prov rb—* Ben + ram; &c:’ You know Iused generally to 
thou She.gt them that ste ‘sureties ſor 

debts.” ise 

let every one profit by the ‘advice of uncle 
Barthiolgmew. ·. om 
Bonaparte } 


chants. However,1 called. first upon Hans, 
and asked him what he would give for bea- 
ver. He gaid-he could not. give more than 
4 shilling’a ponhd ; bus, says ‘he 1 cannot 
talk on busigess.now.g this is the day when 
we meet together-to learn good things, and 
Eam going to meeting. So | thought to my- 
self; since [ cannot do my business to day I 
may as well go to meeting too, and I. went 
with him. There stood up a man in black, 
and began to talk to th= people very angrily, 
I did not understand what he said ; but per- 


— — ee : 

_ A. LITERARY CURIOSITY. | 
_ usually give birth -to a 

ting compositions by 

ir friends. The newss 
‘electioncering campaign, 
















Hanson, I imagined he was angry at seeing 
~ there ; so ; went Onis wet down near the 
dom, however, have we met with any thipg | 2OUS¢: strack fire and lit my pipe, waitin 

of che kind A⸗ amusing than. the * till the meeting should break up. I thought 
of Tnomas A. Garmes, who was a candidate re see * ‘aT had mentioned somethin 

for Congress in the third Congressional bi iN T suspected it might be the 
District, to the voters of that district?; It is {°° yaee 7 their “mseting. ‘So. when they 
indeed a literary curiosity,and, had we room Sond a * og a mca BP a 
to devote to such an object, we, should be itl Naas — — er have agreed > 
led to insert it entire, not merely: for the | 8" pore Bg our shillings @ pound.’ 


gretification of our readers at present, but. |" No,” says he, “I cannot give more than 


: ' wae > ¢ three shillings and six pence.” Ithen spoke 
in the’hope that it might be preserved for) | oven. other de alers, but they’ all —* 


the bencfit of posterity. As we cannot how- “ 
: +. | the same song three and six fence, threeand 
ever occupy our columns with #0 volumin-| | pence. This made it clear 3 said. thes 


ous a document, we will furnish a specimen ope sear oh 
of its character, and give our readers a taste pd — * * —— 
of its excellenee by copying the following y P og to learn ¢ 


concluding remarks. We think it our duty 
at the same time to mention the fact, that, 
notwithstanding the peculiar’ merits of his 
address, Mr. Grimes was not elected to the 
office he aspired to.—Western Monitor. 
“ I admire to veneration and idolise the 
federal constitution of the United States, that 
fair fabric of human wisdom, embalmed by 
providence, reared and recognised by our 
enlightened atatesman and sage revolution- 
ists weltering ia their precious blood for 
the inestimable rights therein contained, 
which holds-"one truth self evident, that 
every man is born equal, and hath the same 
unalienable, and indefeasible right of wor- 
shipping his maker according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, and which secures 
the blessings of civil, political, social and 
religious liberty, to him and his posterity. 
My acknowledging the rights of instruction, 
meaning when I speak of that right, that 
the supreme, irresistible, absolute, uncon- 
trolled power and authority to be in the 
people, so much as what they have not 
delegated in the constituiion of the United 
Sta-es, is retained in the constitution of their 
own respective states and the people 
respectively, which is one amongst the great- 
est privileges of a freeman here; standing 
amidst the republican zeal where every ob- 
ject springs some new association and the 
loveliest laurel of American independence 
‘sweetened by union which more effectually 
rivets the patriotic zeal permanently into 
the breast of the Americans; born in the 
wilds of this patriotic state, where the light 
of heaven first blessed my ‘infant views and 
nature breathed into my heart that ardor for 
my country which nothing but death can 
chill, here where the scenes of my childhood 
‘remind me how innocent I was, and the 
graves of my forefathers admonish me how 
pure I should continue, here breathing 
amongst the fairest, fondest, earlicst sympu- 
thy of my life, imbibing the happy routine 
of polity, which tells‘ me that merit is the 
test of preferment, and. virtue the champion 
of liberty, integrity and veracity is the sub- 
stratum | whicl: it rests upon. I am. never 
fond of hearing men speak exaltedly of self 
comn.endation, or I might with propriety 
conscientiously aver that my political senti- 
ments I never heard once questioned ;. the 
eclat is mine by nativity handed down as a 
tich legacy through the etherial: orb. of 
providence, intermingled with the revolu- 
tionary sages and consecrated by their 
precious blood: if I should be honored 
with a majority of the suffrages of the en- 
lightened citizens of this district, my zeal- 
ous exertions to the extent of ‘my abilities 
shall faithfully be employed in discharging 
the duties of the office, and relieving my 
fellow citizens from the. calamities,of the RIOR SAS > 
times, by causing philosophical economy | °"eéses; for who can: answer for it eee 
and assiduity, to rise again in the sky of our sun wil} not be by degrees extinguished ? 
Frankiin, and glory rekiodle at the urn ‘of: tees tacos ab fats Soon am 
Washington ; and restore this once., happy } ** * ene age iets — —— 
land to — pristine ceondition. pre * Tho thought is enough to chill one. Farewell. 4 
With sentiments of the highest esteem, | ~The lady,skipped.away to forget, in the 
Your humble-scrvant,  <._5| Vortex. ofia Sprightly dance, the whole. sys- 
: THOMAS A. GRIMES, ~| tem of Descartes. The astsonomer looked 
Falmouthy Pendleton Co. Ky. July 6, 1820, #lter her, shaking his head, and. compared 
eto {her taa shooting stam <= | 








things, the purpose was to consult how to 
cheat Indians inthe price of beaver. 


te, =. 
THE PLANETARY SYSTEM OF THE 
HEART... . - 


BY AUGUSTUS VON KOTZERUE. 

A studious astronomer was taking great 
painsto instruct a lady in the system of 
Descartes, according to which, the groups 
of heavenly bodies consist only of «vortices, 
and those bodies are mutually attracted by 
nothing but vortices. ‘My head turns 
about already,” said the fair scholar. 
“ Whether this system is adapted to the 
| heavens I have not the Jeast desire to know, 
‘but I am pleased with it, because in the 
same manner you may explain the system of 
the hunian heart, and that is my world.” 
The astronomet looked at her with.astonish- 
ment. He-had studied the heavens a great 
deal, but he kaew nothing at all conceraing 
‘the human heart. 

“ Hear,” continued the lady, “how E 
,Pepresentthe matter to myself. Every per- 
son is such a Cartesian vortex. © “We-= con- 
stantly ‘require an æiher to float in ; this 
ether is Vanity, as the fundamental princi- 
ples of all our motions ; the Heart, the cen- 
tre of the vortex, is the sun around which 
the Passions revolve as planets. Each 
planet has its moons ; round Love, for in- 
stance, revolves Jealonsy. They mutually 
illumine each. other by reflexion ; bat all 
their light ts borrowed from the heart, whose 
second planet, Ambition, is not so near to it 
as love, and therefore receives from it a less 
degree of warmth. “Ambition has likewise 
its moons, many of which shine extrem@y 
bright; for instance, Bravery, Magnani nti- 
ty s while others reflect but a dismal light, 
as Haughtiness, Arrogance, Flattery. The 
largest planet in this system, the Jupiter of 
the human heart, is Self-interest, which has 


little corner ; she is our Saturn, who steals 
away thirty years ‘before we can perceive 
that she has made one revolution. The 
comets in my system.are no other than, 
Meditations, Reflections; which. after many 
aberrations, get, in «a short. time, into the 


taught us, that they have neither a. perntcious. 
nor a beneficial influeace ; they excite in us 
a little fear, and that is all ;. the vortex con- 
tinues its course as b:fore.”” - 
The-astronomer smiled with open mouth, 
like one who does not comprehend a thing, 
but out of. politeness, . raises nv objections. 
to it.. “I proceed a little farther still,” con- 


ment, denominated Sympathy, | compare to 
the power by which the magnet attracts 
iron. Both a*e inexplicable. The solar 
spots may. probably be the effects of age, 
when ti warmth of the beart gradually de. 
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AN INDIAN STORY. 





- The following story was related by Conn. DR. RADCLIFFE)’ —— 
rad Wiser, a man who had been nattiralized | ** 1m; loved “his glass 5" 
among the:Six Nations, and spoke wellijah ‘ii to convivia 
Mohawk language. — In going . entered and 





; through’; the 
Indian.country, he called at the habitation | § 
of Gonassetego, an old : Acquainta who | 
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tabod’s | sever 
x hey 4, 





numberiess satellites. Reason has also a: 


vortex of the passions. Experience. hag. 


tinued the. lady.. That involuntary senti- 



























